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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



NORTH BRITISH SENTIMENT 
(From the Glasgow Herald) 

We have had a good many American journalists among us since the 
war began, all of them intent on knowing what we are doing, some of them 
inquisitively concerned with what we are thinking and saying. But the 
majority of those who have tried to get a little beneath the surface of 
things have perhaps been disposed to assume that the chief object of our 
meditations is " our noble selves." Colonel George Harvey, of The North 
American Review, who was recently an honored guest in this country, 
made the happy discovery that what the British people and those domiciled 
among them were thinking about their own affairs was not altogether such 
an important question as the color and direction of their thoughts re- 
garding the attitude of the United States. His investigations, as disclosed 
to the readers of his magazine, are interesting to us, and ought to be im- 
portant to his countrymen. What do we think about America and Ameri- 
can policy since we girded ourselves for Armageddon 1 ? It is a curious 
but by no means inexplicable circumstance that when Colonel Harvey be- 
gan to ask that question the frankest and bitterest replies came not from 
the British-born but from Americans resident in our midst, some of them 
the mothers of sons fighting in the trenches for the cause, not as they con- 
ceived it of the Allies alone but of their Fatherland, others working them- 
selves to the bone under the Red Cross, and the rest men of generous and 
adventurous blood who, in spite of Presidential denunciation, put their 
"passionate sympathy" with justice and righteousness higher even than 
" their regard for the peace and dignity of the United States." 

The distant view, as Colonel Harvey implies, depends for its interpreta- 
tion on something more than mere visualization. His Americans, glowing 
with enthusiasm for a noble enterprise and projecting their own fine in- 
stincts and ambitions across the seas, are dismayed to find that in the 
familiar landscape of home an unfamiliar climate prevails. So we are told, 
ghosts revisit the earthly scene with messages and appeals that none can 
hear among those other ghosts in frock coats and Norfolk jackets. To us 
the distant view is not perplexed by emotional interferences. But we have 
been keen enough to perceive, as Colonel Harvey remarks, that our judg- 
ment of the American people should not be confused with our judgment of 
the American Government. He found here no feeling against the Ameri- 
can people because of what the President has done or left undone. But 
the critical attitude towards the Administration does exist. " The most 
increasingly powerful man in the Empire" said to him "there is not a 
particle of feeling in England against the American people. In point of 
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fact, there exists rather a sense of sympathy arising from a notion that 
their real attitude has been misrepresented. It is your Government only 
that is criticised, and that not severely by thoughtful persons who look 
ahead." And the cause " is to be found in the rooted belief, constantly 
reiterated, that we are fighting your battle, and that your Government not 
only treats the common enemy with the greatest consideration, but seems 
to go out of its way to annoy and harass us." 

On the whole that is a just appreciation of the situation, whoever 
uttered it. We are not hostile in the faintest degree to Americans; we are 
critical and, what is more, suspicious of the American Government. But 
is that a situation with which either we or our American friends can -be 
satisfied? If we are justified in setting aside difficulties and dangers due 
to differences and antipathies between the two peoples, how much is the 
case improved by admitting that a public opinion which is unable to make 
itself operative — which is indeed rather doubtful of the wisdom of making 
itself too audible — is not the decisive factor and that an Administration 
which has sometimes acted as if it were wholly out of sympathy with the 
Allies is? Colonel Harvey found the ease of the Lusitania constantly 
quoted against his country. If he returned to our shores he would not 
discover that the quotation had lost in pertinence because of the manner 
in which it is suggested the controversy is to be wound up. Nor would he 
find that our kindly feelings for the people who have succored so many of 
the miserable sufferers by the war and expressed much valued sympathy 
for the work the Allies are doing entirely outweighed our fears that the 
Executive, after chastising our enemy with a whip of very small cords, 
might devote himself with all his might to lashing us with scorpions. 
Already the refusal to acknowledge the validity of our blockade is a much 
heavier blow struck at the Allies than the much attenuated rebukes admin- 
istered to Germany for acts that outraged not law alone but every human 
attribute. Colonel Harvey assured the " foremost Cabinet Minister " that 
there was not the slightest likelihood of the American Government pro- 
hibiting or limiting the export of munitions. History, however, has been 
in the making since he gave that purely unofficial assurance. Germany 
had not then made the demand that she would be justified in treating armed 
merchantmen as ships of war, nor had Mr. Lansing approached the bel- 
ligerents with a series of proposals which seem to us now suspiciously like 
preparatives for the German policy of wholesale murder on the sea. If 
we are not to be hurried into one of the most momentous diplomatic crises 
the war has provoked, it is time the American people were rousing them- 
selves and justifying our confidence in the benevolence of their attitude 
towards our cause. It is not for us to interfere in their domestic politics 
and to prescribe methods. But it is the interest of every true man on both 
sides of the Atlantic to secure that when the world returns to the ways of 
peace our relations with each other shall not be overshadowed by memories 
of needless worries and embittering controversies. 

A FOREIGN VIEW OF OUR POLITICS 

(From the London Shipping World) 

The North American Review for February contains a budget of good 
things ; but to men of Britain, interested in the political, social, and diplo- 
matic questions of the United States, the article of the Editor, Colonel 
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Harvey, will prove to be the most attractive and informing. The chief 
title of the article is " Wilson and a Second Term " ; and the Editor satis- 
factorily proves that, personally and technically, President Wilson's claim 
to stand for a second term for the Presidency cannot be challenged. Of 
course, a second term is contrary to the avowed policy of the Democratic 
Party, contrary to the gospel as preached by Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and W. J. Bryan. In this technical respect, 
perhaps, President Wilson is less hampered than ex-President Roosevelt, 
who, through the assassination of President McKinley, did really serve two 
terms, though he was only elected for the second term. Notwithstanding 
the excellent case made out by Colonel Harvey, in justification of the can- 
didature of President Wilson for a second term — and, indeed, as intimated 
even by him — the opinions of the electors within the Democratic Party are 
important, and no doubt represent votes. But the Editor of the North 
American' Review, who knows, pronounces the judgment that will stand, 
namely, " Regardless of futile attacks, regardless even of his own inclina- 
tions, Woodrow Wilson must be the next Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent." But our readers have observed that Senator Root, presiding at a 
meeting of the Republican Party of New York, the other day, criticized 
and condemned severely the alleged neutrality policy of President Wilson; 
and we continue to believe that, with Elihu Root as the candidate, the 
Republican Party would sweep the country next November. President 
Wilson has been brave in words, but irresolute in action. " Foreigners," 
said Mr. Root, " have learned to believe that it does not matter how shocked 
the United States may be. Its resolution expends itself in words. It was 
unnecessary," he continues, " for the United States to go to war on account 
of Belgium, but it was their duty publicly to protest. Instead, they ac- 
quiesced. The President counselled neutrality between right and wrong, 
and the Government appeared as approving German treatment of Bel- 
gium." These are the dishes that will be served up in every State of the 
American Union from today until the polls close next November with 
Woodrow Wilson as the defeated aspirant for the second Presidential term. 

BRITISH BLUNDERS 

(From the English Baptist Times) 

The editor of The North American Review, who has recently been 
visiting this country, has just published a fine article giving his impressions. 
We have every reason to be gratified by his testimony to the extraordinary 
efforts we are making, and to our determination to carry the war through 
to a successful issue, no matter what the cost. He is also just as confident 
of victory for the Allies as we are ourselves. His criticisms are as valuable 
as his optimism, and we may learn something from the candid judgments of 
a friend. They may be summed up in the epigram which he quotes with 
approval. " Germany," he says, " has been trying her utmost to win for 
sixteen months, and cannot. Great Britain lias been trying to lose for six- 
teen months, and cannot." This, of course, is a great exaggeration, but it 
contains an element of truth. We have frittered away our resources, and 
lost through mismanagement chances of success which, rightly used, would 
have had far-reaching effect 
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The Battle of Loos was a case in point. A great success was within our 
grasp, and we let it slip through sheer bungling. Readers of Ian Hay's 
book, The First Hundred Thousand, will be able to appreciate the truth 
of this statement. We had personal testimony to it the other day. A 
friend was traveling to London in a carriage with two other occupants. 
One was an officer of high rank just home on leave, who described to his 
companion the Battle of Loos, in which he himself had taken part. It 
will be remembered that the Scottish regiments rushed some of the enemy's 
advanced trenches, held them all day against tremendous counter-attacks, and 
then, as no supports came up, they had to retire and abandon their gains. 
This officer told his friend that the failure to send up supports was due to 
the carelessness of the officer in command, who had forgotten to secure com- 
munications with the advance parties. The same officer also forgot that he 
had wagonloads of shrapnel shell two miles behind the guns, waiting for 
orders which never came. At nightfall, as the wagons were being taken 
back to the depot, German shells found them out and blew them all to frag- 
ments. According to the officer's story this forgetfulness received its due 
punishment the next morning, but that did not bring back to life the thou- 
sands of men who had died, nor did it recover the gains which had been 
simply thrown away. 

A PLEASING ANTIDOTE 
(From the London Chronicle) 

Never before this war has the British nation enjoyed so many oppor- 
tunities of seeing itself as others see it. Countless articles have been 
written by foreign observers upon the way the country is bearing itself, 
and if we exclude both the denunciations of enemies and the commendation 
of Allies from the catalogue, as lacking impartiality, and turn to the com- 
ments and criticisms of neutrals, we may perhaps learn some useful lessons. 

Mr. George Harvey, the editor of The North American Review, lias 
been visiting England, and in the current issue of his commanding organ 
gives us his views of " England Today." 

There can be no question of his title to do so. When here he appears to 
have had rare chances of diagnosis. He received the confidences of many 
.people, from "the foremost Cabinet Minister" to a young subaltern who 
had been wounded and gassed in Manders. 

His judgment is, in many respects, flattering, but it need not on that 
account be dismissed as valueless, and, at any rate, it provides a pleasing 
antidote to much of the hypochondria of home critics. 

SEEKING AN ANSWER 
(From the London Shipping World) 

The January number of The North American Review, edited and 
owned by Colonel Harvey, is of absorbing interest, especially perhaps be- 
cause of an article by Colonel Harvey himself on "England Today." It 
is as full of good things as a Christmas pudding, and as sustaining. 
Colonel Harvey gives a kind of symposium, holding the mirror up to 
events and to opinions as they pass along. A lot of shrewd things, and 
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true indeed, are said about President Wilson, and here is a philosophic bit 
•with a bite in it. It transpires in a conversation. One of the speakers, an 
English editor, when the ladies had -withdrawn, said, " The official attitude 
of her (America's) Government he believed they understood." " I do not 
understand it," interjected a noted huntsman present. " That is, unless 
what I read in a Manchester paper today is correct." " And what was 
that, pray? " " It said that, in dealing with President Wilson, it is safer 
to be inhuman than illegal." Well, what is the reply to that? 

LOOKING TO HUGHES 
(From the St. Johnsbury Caledonian) 

George Harvey, editor of The Noeth American Review, in his usual 
able and convincing manner discusses the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent in the March number of his magazine. Briefly summarized, his findings 
are as follows : The Republicans must name a man able to beat Wilson ; the 
favorite sons now under discussion are not large enough men for the tasks 
of a President the coming four years; it is an impertinence to further men- 
tion Justice Hughes in connection with the Presidency; and "the Re- 
publican Party would stamp itself a coward by refusing, at this cru- 
cial time, to nominate for President Elihu Root, the foremost statesman 
now living in this country or in the world." His first choice would be to 
give Theodore Roosevelt the Senatorship from the State of New York, but 
if he was to be the Republican nominee for President he would have Elihu 
Root for Secretary of State. 

There is little to disagree with in what Colonel Harvey has said about 
the Republicans' duty at this time. We believe there are eight fundamental 
requirements in the next Republican candidate for the Presidency. He 

Must secure sufficient revenue to support the Government. 

Must protect American industries. 

Must restrain unwarranted expenses of the Government. 

Must reorganize the diplomatic service. 

Must prepare the nation to defend itself. 

Must extend the commercial activity of the nation. 

Must protect American interests in times of war as well as peace. 

Must harmonize the Republican party. 

The ability of Hughes, Root or Roosevelt to fulfill the first seven of these 
requirements is not questioned, but when the eighth requirement is con- 
sidered Justice Hughes surpasses the others. Therefore we fail to see the 
impertinence in insisting upon Hughes as the Republican candidate for 
President. Not one of the first seven requirements can be fulfilled unless 
the eighth one has been, and it certainly is proper for the Republican party 
to select the man who can harmonize their ranks and make success and the 
accomplishments of these other things possible. 

WHEN THE RIGHT PREVAILED 

(From the Detroit Saturday Night) 

To President Wilson every candid man must accord the honor of this 
demonstration of national unity. Had he heard the recent prayer of his 
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discoverer, Editor Harvey, uttered in The North American Review, "to 
take his frost-bitten ear off the ground and stand up and lead," he could 
not have returned a more manly answer. To a man of spirit, serving his 
country as he thinks best, it is little less than maddening to find himself 
confronted in foreign embassies with the opposition of the very people 
whose interests and ideals he is endeavoring to protect. In this humiliating 
dilemma, humiliating to his country as well as to himself, he turned from 
what seemed popular to what he knew was right and challenged the opposi- 
tion, honest and dishonest alike, to a show-down before the American people. 
He turned up some pro-German propagandists in Congress, as is usual 
on -such occasions, and a highly organized pro-German lobby as a result 
of his challenge; also a strange assortment of liars who did not hesitate 
to carry their lies to the floor of the Senate, where they were promptly 
denied by those who knew, supported by a denial from the White House 
itself — a proceeding that seemed superfluous for a President who until 
yesterday was the butt of jokes the country over for his record as a peace- 
keeper. In the House of Representatives Acting Chairman Pou made a 
fairly good job on that mischievous brood of statesmen and interlopers 
when he proclaimed: 

" All the imps of hell never devised a more ingenious lie than the 
declaration that has been made that President Wilson wants war." 

But the right prevailed, and the President, ungagged and unfettered, is 
again free to speak for the country — for the whole country. Congressmen 
who were willing to embarrass him and imperil the nation in their eager- 
ness for peace have seen their shame or changed their minds in sufficient 
numbers to remove immediate danger, and to give promise of good behavior 
in the future. 

ON SPEAKING THE TRUTH 
(Front the Boston Post) 

If any objection at all can be advanced to the North American Review 
for March it is on the score that it is too much of a good thing rather than 
too little. The human mind in these days of many happenings is almost too 
busily engaged keeping up with current events to have either the leisure or 
the capacity left for the full enjoyment, and proper appreciation of the 
great variety of interesting philosophical disquisitions to be found in this 
issue. Colonel Harvey resumes his compliments to the Administration and 
presents them with a vigor which is probably not so deeply appreciated at 
the White House as in other quarters, and which we should ourselves have 
found perhaps more to our taste had they not appeared at a time when the 
President was engaged in a conflict with a meddlesome Congress in which 
every right-minded man was unquestionably with the responsible executive 
and not with the mush-headed busybodies of Oklahoma, Texas and other 
nests of Bryanism. Desirable as truth always is, there are times when all 
the truth need not be squandered at once, and the past month has been one of 
these times. At the present juncture the magazine miscellanist would rather 
not see the President embarrassed by unnecessary criticism, however just in 
point of detail that criticism may be. Much more to the purpose of our 
present needs are the colonel's observations on the subject of prepared- 
ness and militarism, which are wholly convincing, written in the right spirit, 
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and worthy of the attention of the extreme pacifist, in such moments as that 
extreme pacifist is capable of using his thinking apparatus effectively. The 
colonel's conclusions are fittingly summed up in the fine passage: 

" We believe it to be possible for a nation as for a man to be strong 
without being brutal, to be armed without being a brawler, to be prepared 
to defend its own rights without being irresistibly impelled to attack the 
rights of others." 

That is a worthy sentiment and puts the whole ease in a nutshell, which 
is one of our reasons for believing that some of the advocates of scuttle can 
carry it in their heads without serious inconvenience. 

A COMPLETE DEFENSE 
(From the San Francisco Chronicle) 

Colonel Harvey concludes that with respect to Colonel Bryan the Presi- 
dent squared himself and a good deal more by appointing him Secretary of 
State. 

In regard to his obligation to his party, the conclusion reached was that 
sinee all former Democratic Presidents who had expressly stood for single 
terms had sought and received second nominations, Mr. Wilson is simply 
following Democratic tradition, thereby demonstrating that with respeet to 
the party the President is right and the convention was wrong. 

In respect to the President's obligation to his own conscience, Colonel 
Harvey seems to find more difficulty, for that subdivision occupies three 
pages of intricate reasoning in the North American Review. After 
" brushing aside " some things, the conclusion seems to be that if one does 
not mind the careful concealment from the public, until after election, and 
even until now, of his views as made known to the platform committee, there 
cannot be the slightest suspicion of the President's good faith to himself. 

But Colonel Harvey really rises to the occasion when he discusses the 
President's obligation to " the country," which in this branch of his subject 
he seems to consider as synonymous with the Democracy. There his reason- 
ing is conclusive. Summarized, it is that the country and the Democratic 
party are identical, that there is no Democratic party or policy except the 
Wilson party and policies, and that, whatever his obligations elsewhere, 
public necessity demands that he consider his supposed or implied pledge as 
a mere scrap of paper, go in for the nomination, get it, and then get elected 
if he can. 

The President is under great obligation to Colonel Harvey for his de- 
fense. 

NO EMBARRASSMENT FOR VOTERS 
(From the New York Call) 

Fearing that the reader may not catch the drift of these utterances, 
Colonel Harvey prudently observes that 

" There was more to the same effect, but upon the whole the ayes seem 
to have it. Although ' nothing new has happened,' and there is ' no fear 
of invasion,' nevertheless, since ' new circumstances have arisen ' and ' we 
are daily treading among the most intricate dangers,' careful weighing of 
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the evidence seems convincing that the President thinks something ought 
to be done by way of national defense." 

It is said in Washington that this is " decidedly embarrassing the 
Administration," but Colonel Harvey deceives himself if he thinks it will 
in the least embarrass the voters. These contradictions simply stimulate 
them to more positive action, electorally speaking. The parallel isn't by 
any means a deadly one, mainly because the voters are too deadly stupid 
to see it or think of it. We Socialists know, for we have been in this 
deadly parallel business, for, lo, these many years, and we have yet to find 
any contradiction so positively absurd that the voters wouldn't swallow it 
at the ballot box. If they can swallow the contradictions of capitalism — 
and they do at every election — this little matter will give them no trouble. 
One might imagine that the mass of the voters were as intelligent as 
Socialists, to judge from the easy confidence with which Colonel Harvey 
presents his evidence that Wilson tumbles all over himself. 

THE ACCEPTED VIEW 
(From the Sandusky Journal) 

Woodrow Wilson will be the nominee of the Democratic party for a 
second term as president. Of this there is no doubt. In certain quarters, 
however, there is a disposition to point to the Democratic platform adopted 
at the Baltimore Convention, declaring for a single term. 

George Harvey, editor of the North American Review, cannot be said 
to be very friendly to President Wilson, even though he was an early sup- 
porter, if not the " discoverer " of the executive. He has made some very 
bitter criticisms of the Administration policies. In the February number of 
the Review, however, he concludes a very thorough and searchimg discussion 
with the assertion that Wilson, " regardless of futile attacks, regardless even 
of his own inclinations, must be the next Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent." 

" So far from impugning his own integrity by accepting a renomination, 
President Wilson would be recreant to his trust and would play the craven's 
part should he refuse," declares Mr. Harvey, and that view will be accepted 
by most people, 

AMBASSADORS-AT-LARGE 

(From the Janesvitte Gazette) 

" Colonel Edward M. House, maker of cabinets, confidential adviser and 
ambassador-at-large in full charge without responsibility " is the manner in 
which Colonel George Harvey, "the original Wilson man," refers in the 
North American Review to Mr. Wilson's peripatetic plenipotentiary who 
has arrived in Washington. Colonel Harvey might have added the adjective 
" unconstitutional," for the appointment of Colonel House without " the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate " is unquestionably a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution, as it is a reflection on the men appointed to the diplo- 
matic corps by Mr. Wilson and an open confession of Mr. Wilson's own dis- 
trust of them. 



